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CORINTH. 


“ Unto the church of God which is at Corinth, to them that are 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, with all that in 
every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both 
theirs and ours.”—1 Cor. i. 2. 


The large and wealthy city of Corinth was the metrop- 
olis of Achaia, and situated upon the isthmus of the same 
name which joins the Peloponnesus to the continent. Its 
situation was highly favorable for that commerce which 
ultimately rendered it one of the most wealthy and luxu- 
rious cities of the world. For being between two ports, 
the one of which was open to the eastern and the other to 
the western navigator, while its geographical situation 
placed it, as it were, in the centre of the civilized world, 
it became the point where the merchants from the three 
quarters of the globe met and exchanged their treasures. 
It was also celebrated for the Isthmian games, to which 
the apostle makes some striking and remarkably appro- 
priate allusions in his Epistles to the Corinthians. Nor 
should it be unnoticed that in the centre of the city there 
stood a famous temple of Venus, in which a thousand 
priestesses of the goddess ministered to licentiousness, un- 
der the patronage of religion. From such various causes 
Corinth had an influx of foreigners of all descriptions, who 
carried the riches and the vices of all nations into a city, 
in which the merchant, the warrior, and the seaman could 
enjoy them for his money. Devoted to traffic, and to the 
enjoyment of the wealth which that traffic secured, the 
Corinthians were exempt from the influence of that thirst 
for conquest and military glory by which their neigh- 
bors were actuated; hence they were seldom engag- 
ed in any war except for the defence of their country, or 
in behalf of the liberties of Greece ; yet Corinth furnished 
many brave and experienced commanders to other Gre- 
cian states, among whom it was common to prefer a Cor- 
inthian general to one of their own or any other state. 
As might be expected, Corinth was not remarkably dis- 
tinguished for philosophy or science; but its wealth at- 
tracted to it the arts, which assisted to enrich and aggran- 
dize it, till it became one of the very finest cities in all 
Greece. The Corinthian order of architecture took its 
name from that rich and flowery style which prevailed in 
its sumptuous edifices—its temples, palaces, theatres, and 
porticoes. 

The Corinthians having ill-treated the Roman ambassa- 
dors, their city fell a prey to the Romans, with all its trea- 
sures and works of art, and was totally destroyed by Mum- 
mius. It lay a long while desolate, till it was rebuilt by 
Julius Cesar, by whom it was peopled with a colony of 
Romans ; and, favored by its admirable situation, it was 
soon restored to a most flourishing condition. ‘‘ ‘The an- 
cient manners,” says Hug, ‘‘ abundantly returned ; Acro- 
Corinth was again the Isthmian Dione, and an intemper- 
ate life was commonly called the Corinthian mode of life. 


— 


Among all the cities that ever existed this was accounted. 


the most voluptuous; and the satirist could only jocularly 
seem to be at a loss whether, in this respect, he should 
give the preference to Corinth or to Athens. 

Corinth still exists as an inhabited town, under the name 
of Corantho. It is a long straggling place, which is well 
paved, and can boast of some tolerably good buildings, 
with a castle of some strength, which is kept in a good 
state of defence. There are still some considerable ruins, 
to attest the ancient consequence of Corinth, and the taste 
and elegance of its public buildings. The extensive view 
from the summit of the high mountain which commands 
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the town, and which was the Acropolis (Acro-Corinth) of 
the ancient city, is pronounced by travellers to be one of 
the finest in the world.—J/lustrations of the Bible. 
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ORIGINAL. 


HARRIET MURRAY. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


For a few days, all went on well with Harriet. George 
had not plagued her since that unhappy evening, and when 
Mrs. Mansfield went away, she gave Charles a little cart, 
with which he amused himself, by drawing it across the 
floor ; so, having no temptation to be irritable, Harriet con- 
tinued for several days very good humored; she thought 
her mother must notice this change in her behaviour, and 
applaud her for it; and was quite disposed to be angry, 
becanse she did not do so. 

‘* Mother makes a great time about my temper,” said 
she to herself, ‘‘ and then she does not take any notice, if 
I try ever so hard toimprove; I don’t know who wouldn’t 
give up trying, never to receive a word of encouragement 
for doing right.” 

The fact was, that Harriet did not want encouragement, 
but praise. As Mrs. Murray did not mention it, however, 

arriet concluded to do so herself; accordingly, one 
morning, while Charles was taking his forenoon nap, she 
began: 

**Mamma, I do not find it hard at all to be good hu- 
mored now, I have not indulged in ill temper for several 
days, and do not think I ever shall again.” 

** Harriet,” said Mrs. Murray, “I want to tell you a 
story. There were once two watches, which hung in a 
gentleman’s parlor ; one, kept excellent time ; occasional- 
ly, when the gentleman took it down to wind it up, he 
would place it in the dimpled hands of one of his children, 
who would perhaps shake it, and handle it rather roughly ; 
still, the watch kept regular time. The other, on the con- 
trary, would keep good time only when perfectly still; if 
it was not touched very gently, or even if one of the chil- 
dren hopped across the floer, so as to jar the room, it 
would stop; now which do you think was the best 
watch ?” 

** Of course, mamma, the one which kept good time.” 

‘But why would not the other be as serviceable ?”’ 

‘* Because it would be of no use to its owner, mamma; 
a watch, you know, cannot always be kept perfectly still. 
I don’t believe our Charlie would give up running across¢ 
the floor, for fear of jarring the room, and stopping pa’s 
watch.” 

“‘ Nor our Harriet, either,” said Mrs. Murray smiling, 
(Harriet smiled too.) ‘‘ What should you say,” continued 
Mrs. Murray, “if T should tell you that you resembled the 
bad watch ?”” 

**T don’t see, mamma, how you can make it out, that I 
am like a watch.” 

“‘ Why, just in this way, Harriet; the watch would go 
just as long as nothing happened to put it out of order ; 
and as long as things go on smoothly, and as you like to 
have them, you retain your good temper ; but as soon as a 
temptation comes, even though it be a trifling one, your 
goodness is all gone, is it not so?” 

This was rather an unexpected truth; and it came rath- 
er suddenly upon Harriet’s pride; she felt the truth of 





what her mother had said, but of course would not own 
that she was in the wrong; she burst into tears, and re- 
tired to her chamber to indulge her resentful feelings; 
mother was very unjust, she thought, to upset her gocd- 
ness, so, at once ; and after many sighs, tears, and angry 
expressions, came to the conclusion to manifest her dis- 
pleasure, by not speaking to her mother, except when ab- 
solutely necessary ! 

Accordingly, during the day, she was as sulky as possi- 
ble, foolish child; as if any but herself, would suffer from 
such conduct. 

George soon discovered that his sister was in one of her 
temper fits, but fearing another tornado, he forbore all 
remark. 

The next morning, Harriet having slept soundly all 
night, awoke quite refreshed, and began to form various 
plans of pleasure for the day ; among which was the inten- 
tion of asking her mother’s permission to take tea with her 
cousin Ellen in the afternoon ; but just as she was descend- 
ing the stairs to breakfast, she recollected the conversa- 
tion of yesterday, and her resolution to be sulky. 

She stood for a few moments on the stairs, considering 
whether she had better throw away these resentful feelings, 
or go on with them, that her mother might notice her dis- 
pleasure, and perchance apologize for having injured her 
feelings by comparing her to the bad watch; if she re- 
mained sulky, she could not ask her mother’s permission 
to visit her cousin; but then, as she had begun to mani- 
fest her displeasure, she could not possibly think of “ com- 
ing round” so soon; at last, she concluded to remain 
sulky, that day, and forego the pleasure of her visit. 

Accordingly, she made her face as sour and repulsive, 
as she thought might suit the occasion, and walked into 
the parlor, with a very reserved, and injured air; often, 
during the day, she would have given a great deal to ask 
a question, or make a remark ; yet still her countenance 
retained its forbidding look. Her mother guessed the 
cause of all this, but made no observation ; and this only 
served to awaken still more bitter feelings within her. 

“* Nobody cares anything about me,” thought she, ‘they 
cannot help seeing that I am unhappy, and yet they goon, 
just the same ; I see that I am of no consequence to them, 
George is the favorite; if he is pleased, no matter what be- 
comes of me.” 

After a few days, however, Harriet grew tired of this 
manner of life; it was hard to have to force her counte- 
nance into a frown, when she wanted to laugh; or to keep 
from joining any of the children in their sports; and she 
came to the conclusion that it was of no use to be “ put 
out,” any longer, besides, it was all true, what mother had 
said, so, on the whole, she concluded that she had _ better 
“* make up,” now, and appear as though nothing had hap- 
pened ; accordingly, Harriet’s face gradually resumed its 
smiles, and nothing, either in her countenance or manner, 
appeared to tell of the dark cloud, which had so recently 
threatened a storm. 

‘* Harriet,” said Mrs. Murray one day, “ what I said the 
other day about you and the watch, has been proved, has 
it not ?” 

Harriet had hoped that her mother would not mention 
the subject again, for she now felt ashamed of it; however, 
she must answer, now that she had spoken. 

‘* How, mother ?”’ asked she. 

*T said, that like the bad watch, every little trial, put 
you out of order ; and on my saying that, you immediate- 
ly lost your temper; does not that prove me in the 
right ?” 

Harriet did not like to answer against herself, so she sat 
perfectly silent, looking into the fire. 

** And I have something more to say about it,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Murray ; ‘“‘ while Mrs. Mansfield was. here, you 
continued, (in her presence) very obliging, and amiable; 
perhaps you thought there was something very meritorious 
in all this, but the fact is, your goodness was only the ef- 
fect of pride !” 

Harriet looked astounded. 

“Is it not so? did not your heart keep saying to you, 
“‘ how prettily lam behaving ; surely Mrs. Mansfield must 
think me a very amiable girl.” Were not those your feel- 
ings? 

“‘ Mamma,” said Harriet, wishing to evade the subject, 
“I don’t see how you can know what is in my heart.” 

“My dear, I have not watched over you from infancy, 
for nothing; I can tell from your countenance and man- 
ner, what is passing in your heart ; besides, I noticed when 
Mrs. Mansfield was not present, and there was no one to 
praise your good behaviour, you was as ready as ever to 
yield to temptation.” 

“Then, mamma, I don’t see how I can be good.” Har- 
riet had half a mind to be angry again, for. she thought 
there was no need of her mother’s being so plain, and 
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making it out that her goodness was nothing but pride ; 
however, she had so recently recovered from a temper-fit, 
that she did not wish to become subject to another, so 
soon. 

“« My love,” replied her mother, “ your heart must be 
changed, before you can be good.” 








‘* Well, I am sure, mamma, I cannot change my own |. 


heart, so I do not see as it is of any use to try.” 

‘ Harriet, suppose you were walking at the foot of a 
hill, while your father stands on the top, and calls to you 
to come to him, assuring you that the air is sweeter, and 
the flowers brighter there, than those in the valley; you 
begin to climb ; but the stones remove out of their place, 
when you take hold of them for support; the bushes break 
off in your hand, when you grasp them, and you fall back ; 
at this moment your father calls to you, “‘ My danghter, 
you will never succeed in that way; let go your hold on 
those brittle shrubs, and take my hand ; then, with the ef- 
fort of stepping on your part, I will assist you up this dif- 
ficult hill ;’? but you answer, ‘“‘Oh papa! I cannot do so; 
I do not know how to let go the shrubs, and take your 
hands; no! I never shall be able to ascend this hill, so it 
is of no usetotry.” ‘ But, my daughter,” continues your 
father, ‘‘ there is a fearful pit at the foot of the hill, into 
which you will certainly fall, if you do not trust to me.” 
“ Well, papa,” you persist, “I do not know how to trust 
you, so there is no use in trying ; and if I fall into the pit, 
I must,” what should you think of yourself then ?” 

** Mamma, you know I never should do anything so fool- 
ish; but I should think that any person who would do it, 
mut be either very obstinate, or out of their senses.” 

“‘ Well, Harriet, this is just your case; your heavenly 
Father stands on high, desiring you to give up trying to 
be good of yourself, to let go your pride, and your own 
feeble efforts, and trust in him; he will assist you tomake 
the right kind of effort, and bring you in safety to his holy 
hill in heaven ; but “no,” you say, “‘ I cannot change my 
own heart, I do not know how to trust God, and if I must 
go down to the pit of everlasting destruction, I must.” 

Harriet burst into tears; they were tears not of anger 
towards her mother, but of hatred towards God ; her moth- 
er had brought the case, just where she did not wish it to 
be; she would gladly appear amiable to be applauded for 
it, but to give up the desire for praise, with her other sin- 
ful feelings, was more than she was willing to do; she 
would have liked to live in sin all her life-time, and at 
death become a Christian, just to escape hell. 

* * * * * * 

A year passed on. Harriet sat by the same window 
with her mother; Charles was running about the floor, 
and George was writing at a table. 

Harriet was not the same girl that she once was; for 
with her, old things had passed away, and all things had 
become new ; the conversations with her mother, had sunk 
deep into her mind; her conscience was awakened, and 
though she tried to drive off her serious impressions, they 
would stay ; and after several weeks of contention between 
her wicked heart and her conscience, she resolved to trust 
no longer to the sticks and stones which grew on the hill- 
side of sin, but to let go her hold upon them, and yield 
herself to God. She no longer thought religion to be a 
gloomy thing ; but felt more pleasure in being reconciled 
to her heavenly Father, than she had ever experienced in 
the indulgence of known sin; her motives now, for being 
good, were not, because she loved praise, but because she 
loved God. Under temptation, she was as gentle as when 
things went on smcothly ; George did not tease her now, 
he knew the source from whence her forbearance sprung, 
and conceived a respect, both for her and her. religion ; 
she had become like the good watch. As time advanced, 
Harriet grew in grace ; in a few years, Charles and George 
both became the heirs of heaven, and both ascribed it to 
her good example. She also declared that her mother’s 
plain and honest dealing, had been the means of her con- 


version. So much for a mother’s teaching, and a sister’s 
example. 

Gloucester. Mary Ann. 
— 











Narrative. 








LITTLE CHARLEY. 


BY MISS A. A. GRAY. 


“The babe will not eat his breakfast, will he, mother?” 
said little Laura. 

“No; he will eat nothing. Poor little Charlie! he is 
very ill.’ 

“ How pale and sick he looks! I wish he would get 
well, and laugh and play as he used todo. Why does God 
Jet him be sick? So that he may die and go to heaven?” 

**T cannot tell, my dear. It is not for us to know al- 
ways why God permits painful things to happen; let us be 
content to believe that it is for some good ;—even this lit- 
tle infant, who cannot surely think at all, does not suffer 
in vain, though we cannot see how his suffering is going 
to do him good.” ° 

“IL hope the Lord will not let him die; do not you, 
mother? I am sure I do not want little Charlie to die.” 

“ Why, my child?” 

** Because—because I don't.” 

“* But cannot you tell why you don’t.” 

** Because I should not see him any more. I want him 
to be here so that I can play with him.” 

“ For the same reason I would myself wish and love to 
have him stay with me. It would be hard for me to give 








up the pleasure of seeing him and taking care of him; but 
if the Lord sees that it is best to take him from my care, 
and place him under that of the angels, Would it not be 
selfish in me to wish to keep him here?” 

“T think it would. But, mother, would the angels 
teach him—” 

The baby now began to cry, and the mother told Laura 
not to talk any more, for she wished to try to get him to 
sleep. 

«May I not go out and play in the garden, while he is 
going to sleep?’’ asked Lauru. 

Her mother said she might go and run about in the 
shady walks; and Laura put on her bonnet and ran down 
a cool alley, shaded by cherry trees and bordered by box. 
The box smelled so fragrant and looked so prettily, Laura 
thought she would take some and border her own little 
garden with it; for her mother had given her permission 
to break off the box wherever she wished, as it was grown 
up quite high. As she was setting out the box, she found, 
on one of the plants in her garden, a large yellow beetle. 
‘“*Oh!”’ she cried, “‘ what a beautiful creature! I mean 
to plant him, so that he may come up and bear a great 
many beautiful bugs just like himself.” And she dug a 
hole and put him into it, and covered him over with earth, 
and again began setting out her box. In a few moments 
how surprised was she on seeing the mould beginning to 
move and a leg of the beetle thrust out from it! ‘‘ Ah!” 
she cried, ‘‘ how quick he comes up.” I did not think of 
his coming up so soon. Presently another leg was seen, 
and then another, till at last the disinterment of the beetle 
was complete, and Laura thought at first that it must be 
that she had not planted it deep enough, and she began to 
dig the hole deeper, when she happened to think the pret- 
ty bug might amuse poor little Charlie, and she resolved 
to save it to show to him, and notwithstanding the strug- 
gles of its six queer legs, she kept it tight in her left hand, 
while with her right she plucked four green currants, and 
put them down into the earth, one at each corner of her 
garden saying to herself, “‘ I will have a currant bush at 
each corner of my garden, that is what I will; these have 
no legs to come creeping back again.’’ And, wondering 
how long it took currants to come up, silly little Laura, 
(whom we must not laugh at, for we were all as silly once, ) 
went into the house to show the beetle tothe baby. But 
when she offered it to him he would not take it, for he was 
so ill that he took no notice of anything; and he cried 
much of the time during the rest of the day, as though in 
great pain. 

The next day Laura was told that Charlie was dead ; it 
had pleased the Lord to release him from his sufferings 
and to take him to heaven. Laura felt badly that she 
should never see Charlie again in this world; but she 
smiled and felt glad when her mother told her how good 
and happy he would now always be, and how the angels 
would love him, and that, perhaps, he would see his broth- 
er Edward, whom Charlie had never seen here, for he had 
gone several years before, and was just about as old as 
Charlie was when he went; and Laura began to wonder 
how Edward would feel when he should see Charlie, and 
how Charlie would feel when he should see Edward—how 
Edward would look—and whether he would still be an in- 
fant or whether he would be a grown up man. 

But there was one tnought that made Laura feel sad 
whenever it came; this was the remembrance of certain 
little acts of unkindness she had practiced towards the 
helpless little baby. Once or twice it had happened that 
he had been playing with some of her playthings, and she 
had taken them from him, rather rudely; and sometimes 
‘she had refused to amuse him when she had been asked 
to. She longed to have him with her again, that she might 
do all she could to please him, and she wondered how she 
could ever have been unkind to him; and the next day, 
during the funeral service, as she sat with her head in her 
mother’s lap, she thought over and over again about the 
pretty playthings she would give him to play with, and the 
many ways she would find to amuse him, if he were only 
here; and when she went into the nursery, and saw his 
little rattle and her own playthings which she had refused 
him, she asked Martha, the nursery girl, if he would want 
playthings in heaven, for if he would, she would pray the 
Lord to give him some prettier than any of hers. 

“Silly child!” said the kind but ignorant Martha; 
“ want playthings, when he is dead? what an idea!” 

** Why, will he not play in heaven?” asked Laura. 

** How should I know what folks do in heaven, I should 
like to know? I never went there.” 

** He will do something, will he not?’ 

“That is more than I can tell you, my dear,” said 
Martha, “ but for my own part I do not imagine there is 
anything in particular for folks to do in heaven.” 

** Not anything ?’’ asked Laura. 

*‘ Nothing in particular, I said, child.” 

“‘T suppose they walk about, do not you, Martha?” 
“Walk about? why, what questions children do ask. 
How should I know? I never thought anything about it; 
but it is not very likely they walk when thereis no earth to 
walk on. Most likely they fly.” 

“* Well, do you suppose they talk ?” 

“1 do not suppose anything about it. I told you before 
that I never went to heaven, and do not much expect I 
ever.shall go.” 

“*T wonder if they ever laugh.” 

“Hush, my dear! laugh in heaven! how shocking! 
no; you must not imagine anything so wicked. It is very 
irreverent.” 

“* Are you sure poor little Charlie will never laugh?” 

“* Certainly, I am.” 





‘* Why, you said you never went to heaven, so how can 
you be sure ?” 


** Because I am.” 

‘Do they sjng in heaven?” 

“To be sure they do. 
course.” 

‘* But how do you know that, when you say you do not 
know what they do in heaven 2?” 

“* Because I do; everybody knows that angels sing.” 

“IT suppose they eat, do not you ?” 

‘Eat! no indeed! what a child ?” 

“Why, will not poor Charlie have any breakfast, nor 
dinner, nor supper ?” 

“* No, indeed ; he would not want any, my dear.” 

Poor Laura sighed, and began to think Charlie could 
not be so very happy in heaven, if he neither played, nor 
walked, nor talked, nor laughed, nor ate, but did nothing 
but fly and sing; still she comforted herself with thinking 
that perhaps Martha might be mistaken, and she deter- 
mined she would ask her mother about it. When she 
went to bed she prayed that if Charlie did want playthings 
the Lord would give him some. While thinking of Char- 
lie she fell asleep, and the Lord sent her a very pleasant 
dream about him. She thought she was in a most delight- 
ful place, and some one who was with her, said it was 
heaven. She walked by the side of rippling streams, whose 
banks were bordered with flowers, and went up to the top 
of high hills, from whence she looked down on a land- 
scape diversified by plains, hills and vales, amid which 
sparkling rivers ran, and blue lakes lay bedded ; and many 
a city, whose magnificent buildings reared their golden 
spires and marble towers high towards the overarching 
blue of the sky, graced the wooded mountain sides. 

‘Would you like to go into one of the gardens of heav- 
en?” asked her companion. 

Laura clapped her hands in delight, and she was led on 
till she found herself in a garden-alley, overarched by high 
palm-trees, over whose white trunks the grape vines climb- 
ed and hung their purple fruit, while the sweet-scented 
flowers at their foot moved in the soft air, and brilliant 
birds sung as they flitted like flashes of light amid the 
deep green. She passed by bowers made of roses, and 
fountains which rose in columns of crystal and fell in 
showers of diamonds. ‘‘Oh!” said Laura, “if I could 
only find dear little Charlie in such a place as this!” 

“* Perhaps you will,” said her companion. “There are 
children in this garden; let us search among the roses.” 
‘* How good you are to bring me here,” said Laura. 

Her companion, who was a beautiful youth, smiled 
sweetly. 

** You look as if you loved every one,” said Laura. 

‘*T do,” said the youth, and he smiled more sweetly than 
before. 

** You look very happy,” said Laura. 

‘I am so,” said the youth, “‘ because I love the Lord 
and my neighbor with all my heart.” 

A child’s merry laugh rang amid the green bowers, and 
the radiant youth led Laura towards the spot whence it 
seemed to proceed. ‘They entered a large flower-bed, and 
there, through the winding walks, many children were 
running and playing, attended by several young women, and 
some of the children were seated amongst the flowers, and 
the women seemed to be teaching them something. In 
the midst of the flower-beds, half concealed by the rose- 
bushes that clustered around, Laura saw a young woman 
and a little child; a very bright light streamed from the 
midst of the cluster of rose-bushes, sending long rays afar 
on every side; it proceeded from something which the 
young woman held in her lap. As Laura drew nearer she 
found that it was from a book, from which the woman was 
reading to the little child. The child stood by the side of 
his teacher, his hands clasped upon her shoulder, and his 
head resting upon it; as Laura drew still nearer she heard 
the tones of the reader; and the stream of melody flowed 
into Laura’s very heart, and made her feel as if she loved 
all the world, and presently she distinguished the words. 
The angel woman was reading the decalogue to the bless- 
ed child. Laura and the youth stood still until the reader 
ceased, and shut the sacred volume, and then they mov- 
ed onwards and the child lifted his head from the shoul- 
der of his teacher, and his bright face grew more radiant, 
when he saw who approached, and in a moment more he 
sprang forward, and Laura wrapped her arms around little 
Charlie. 

““Oh happy little Charlie!” she cried, ‘‘ you have 
everything that is beautiful here, have you not?’ As many 
pretty playthings as you want,I know. And where is 
Edward? Have you seen him 2?” 

“* He holds you by the hand,” said Charlie, pointing to 
the angel youth. 

“Ts this brother Edward ?’’ cried Laura, laughing in 
delight, as the angel pressed her to his heart, and smiled 
upon her a smile that seemed to send forth light all around. 
‘*How happy you must be here,” said Laura, ‘‘ where 
everything is so beautiful !” 

“We are, doubtless, happier than you can conceive,” 
said Edward, “‘ but we do not draw our greatest happiness 
from the beauty we see around us. The reason we are so 
happy is because we are not troubled by any selfish or vain 
feelings, but feel the kindest love towards all, and love to 
pass our days in doing all the good we can to every one, 
thus serving the Lord who warms our hearts with this 
love. And very small would be the pleasure derived from 
all this visible beauty, which you seem to think must make 
us so happy, if it were all soulless and had no meaning ; if 
every beautiful thing we see, and every melodious sound 
we hear did not embody or image forth something beauti- 
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= 
can § fa] in the mind, that is, some good feeling or thought. You The two boys remained at Castle Peak, until they saw | says, when I am weary and restless, that she wishes I would 
only see just the outside, while we read the deep and beau- | their -sapemaer or aad from the shore; then seeing | employ myself happily about something.” 
tiful meaning of all we see and hear. And even in the | that the cloud waS*ertainly increasing in size, they deter- ** And the industry of which you complain, dear Lizzie, 
material world in which we live before death rids us of our | mined to go immediately home and inform their parents, | in me,” said Mary, her eyes filling with tears, ‘‘ was taught 
, of earthly body, everything is a type of something spiritual ; | that their companions had gone to sail, so that they might, | me by my lamented mother. She thought it wrong to 
put the spiritual meaning of things is not so easily per- | if necessary, send assistance. Quickly was Carlo har- | waste any of the time which God gives us in idleness. 
not ceived there, as it is here, where everything is more real | nessed, and John persuaded to drive him home, as William | She was always industrious herself. And although when 
" than it is there; for the material world is but the crust of | said, ‘to see how he liked a dog for a horse.” she was alive, I sometimes thought employment irksome, 
creation, and while we are there our perceptions are less As soon as they reached their homes, (which were ad- | I now feel grateful that she insisted on my compliance 
bright.” joining each other,) they informed their parents of the sail; | with her regulations concerning it. I recollect hearing 
‘The divine word teaches us that heaven is within us,” | there was indeed danger ; already the sky was overcast, | her once say to a visiter, it was shortly before her last sick- 
, nor said Laura. and the wind beginning to blow. Mr. Morne and Mr. | ness, that the Saviour seemed both by precept and exam- 
“Yes, and in the spiritual world every thing around us | Perkins, one the father of William, the other of John, im- | ple to inculcate industry, as one of the most: necessary 
js in accordance with everything within us; so if thelove | mediately hastened to the shore, where they fortunately | Christian duties.” 
ould § ofthe Lord and our neighbor makes heaven within us, | found a good sized boat, and two strong, able fishermen, Lizzie had been listening with much seriousness to what 
nor § everything around us is beautiful ; but if self-love makes Mary had last said, and was just about to reply, when the 
hing hell within us, then everything around us must be deform- =<. door opened, and the entrance of Mary’s father with James 
king ed and disgusting ; so all is beautiful in heaven where an- = and Charlie put a stop to the conversation.—Christian 
eter- gels and good spirits live, and all is horribly deformed in ANA \ Watchman. i 
she [ hell where demons and bad spirits live.” Wi \\, 
—— Laura was about to say, ‘‘ Oh! Edward, I mean to live ye <— ; 
thar- Ff so well that when I die heaven shall be within me and its n\ Religion. t 
asant F embodied image around me,” when suddenly a brilliant ; 
ight-  jight irradiated the sky, which seemed filled with rainbows. | 
— This awoke her, and she found that Martha had just enter- THE THREE SISTERS. } 
hose =f ed the chamber with a light. ‘“‘O Martha!” cried she, In the old church-yard in P a 
ae “] have been to heaven and seen Charlie and Edward.” three sisters, who were early consecrated, and cae called A 
ich > hae wages B —— and _— in their lives, i 
: ruitful in every good work, peaceful and triumphant in H, 
rte Morality. death—their memory is blessed. But it is no oat of my 
hing e design to give even a slight sketch of their characters. It } 
was during a long night of declension that these sisters, it 
— 0 KG together and alone presented themselves at the altar of ‘fi 
Wi a) their God in the freshness and beauty of youth. In those tu 
dean ( eee’ days no thronging multitudes crowded the “ narrow way,” i 
high Z, who, on being told the danger of the four boys, sailed forth | 't Was literally ‘‘ here and there a traveller.” Few of the a 
limb- to their assistance. In the mean time, the darkness of | ld, and none of the young, were seen in that little fold of 0. 
ented the sky, the black waters, with white topped waves rolling | the North Church. But a real diamond is. worth a great Hi 
lliant sullenly here and there, and the wind blowing, not yet into deal, and it may appear that there were some in that little } 
1 the full fury, but as if it was almost ready to burst forth and church that will be found among celestial jewels. i i 
, and tear every thing to pieces in its way, had frightened the | _ It so happened that when a mere child, I was placed in 
2H] in boys very much; the boat was leaky, and one of them was the singing choir, directly behind those three sisters. H 
sould busy all the time, bailing out the water. Oh! how they | There was something so peculiar in their aspect as they 4 
MT. ee wished they had taken William’s advice; the wind blew entered the sanctuary—in the soft and reverent step, the 1 
— gage SV eg 8 ahs re Face with increasing violence; the waves rolled yet more heav- fixed, yet unstudied air, the gentle movement, the steady (i 
es.” RIDE AND SAIL ily, and the little boat was rocked ‘and tossed, hither and | attention, and most of all, the deep devotion which was iV 
2. . thither like a straw. Despair was visible in every face; expressed in their countenances as they rose to commune fy 
niled Come, Carlo, I have been a good boy to-day, and you | the waves were dashing over them, when suddenly they with the Infinite Spirit in prayer, altogether so deeply im- "i 
must let me harness you to my cart, so that I can ride | spied a boat coming towards them, and exerting all his pressed my mind, that it seems difficult at this late period, | 
, down to Castle Peak. ‘Steady now! Ah! that’s a good | strength George pulled nearer toit; but had the fishermen | t© conceive how it could so perfectly arrest and chain me, Ay 
‘than dog; you'll soon be ready, and we shall be there before | not been stout and active, they would have arrived too | 8 by a mysterious spell. As they entered the church, a ; 
either John or Ned. There, you are all ready ;’’ and Wil- | late, for even as their boat touched that of the boys’, the solemn awe fell upon my heart. I could not idly gaze i) 
liam gathered up the reins, seated himself in his little cart, | latter sunk, leaving them in the water. They were all about, so near those sisters, and they so near to God! i" 
Lord and as Carlo bounded off, blew loud blasts on the tin trum- | saved, though with much difficulty, and the two men row- When they rose to sing the songs of Zion, it seemed as if iy 
pet he held in his hand, to inform his comrades that he | ed rapidly to the shore. Penitently they returned totheir | ™Y thoughts blended with their cheerful praises; as they \ 
, and was on the way to Castle Peak. ‘This was the name the | homes, after this lesson, which they never should forget. turned to bow down the head in prayer, mine bowed also ; Hi 
ce it boys had given to a curious pile of rocks, at which they The men who so kindly went to their rescue without | "°F did I fail to catch the spirit of earnest attention to the i 
» and met on holidays to consult about some new game, or play | the offer of a recompense, were rewarded asthey deserved, words of truth from the preacher’s lips. Even when they i: 
were some old one. As William drew nearer, he saw that his | and the boys frequently presented them with tokens of left the house of prayer, I followed on, stealing near them i 
1, and two friends were already there. their gratitude. : with a longing desire that they might speak a word to me i 
, and “ Why, Carlo,” said he, “we have let them get here of Him whom they 80 loved—so worshipped. In this, Ph 
In before us, but never mind, better late than never, as old however, I was disappointed. They never spoke to me of is 
rose- hursey says sometimes when I am late from school, INDUSTRY. Jesus, probably thinking I was too young; but, oh! the 
oman and—” but he was interrupted by the shouts of Ned and “Do Mary,” said Elizabeth Merton, “ put away that silent, impressive teachings of their consistent deportment, a 
m the John. endless book, and let us have a long talk together. Ihave | 28 Yt after year I watched them in the house of God! H 
3 afar “ Huzza! huzza! Will, that’s a fine equipage, equal to | been poring over this story book of James’s for the last How it spoke to me of death, of the grave, of accountabil- ii 
h the the king’s coach and six; and I dare say you feel as easy | half hour, and that, for one time, is full reading enough ity ; how it warned and reproved, urged and constrained Fy 
xr she in it.” for my ladyship.” my young heart, silently, sweetly leading me to the sinner’s 
n was By this time William had reaehed the rock, and getting | ‘‘ Mary smiled, as she quietly closed her book, to grati- Friend! Blessed sisters! How little did they dream of 
ide of out of the cart he patted Carlo’s neck, saying : fy her restless cousin ; and asking Elizabeth to excuse her, | the effect produced on my childish fancy, or of the throng- 
d his “ Nice old Carlo, you shall have a goad rest now; I’ll | while she went to fetch some sewing, soon returned with .. thoughts that came teeming through my mind as I sur- 
heard unharness you awhile, and you shall do as you please’;” | it to the parlor. veyed their faces beaming with holy serenity and love, 
lowed and soon the dog was lying in the soft grass at his master’s |“ And so,” exclaimed Elizabeth, “you cannot possibly | !ooking vainly for an irreverent or careless look, for a 
loved feet. afford to talk a minute without sewing. I wonder if you smile or familiar nod, which might blunt the arrow ever 
jords. Just then two boys, the oldest of whom was George | never allow your hands to keep holiday.” pointed at my heart. One by one they passed away from 
bless- Morris, a tall, wilful looking boy, came by, calling out : *O yes,” said Mary, “‘ quite frequently. You were just earth, They were never told the effect of their silent elo- 
eader “‘ Hulloa boys, come with us, down to the beach, we are | complaining of my reading, when of course my fingers | WUePCe upon the little one with whom they sung alto so 
mov- ff going to take a sail. Old Mike, the fisherman, promised | don’t have much to do, save turning the book leaves. And | ™@ny years. One’ by one they dropped the earthly strains 
shoul- to leave a boat there for us, and we shall have a glorious | I take long walks, in which they are quite inactive. Ican —but oh, that together we may again sing alto in the 
diant, time.” honestly assure you, Lizzie, that these hands of miné have higher courts, accompanied by the harps of angels! 
ae be “Oh, how nice!” exclaimed the three boys, jumping | never suffered by over-taxation.” Many years have gone away, and thousands as young a 
little up; but William immediately remembered, that if he went ‘Well, I think they have a pretty hard time of it and beautiful have pressed into the fold. Look around i 
it would be against his father’s express commands, and | cousin. They sweep and dust, and make puddings, and | You, my dear young friends, at the little ones by your side, i 
have besides, there was evidently a squall coming up. pies, and sew, and knit. And there is your drawing too. and remember that -JOUr Movewivats are as narrowly ob- My 
many “Why, what’s the matter, William ; your face looks as | | can see that you have not negleeted it by your last served, as closely imitated—that from you, the professed b 
ere iS blank now, as before it was joyful.” sketches. And you practice your music as much as I do disciples of Jesus, are they taking deep and unalterable i 
“Nothing is the matter, George, only I remembered | who have scarcely any other employment. Now honest- lines of character ; from you, they learn how much of rev- 
ng to that father had forbidden me to go sailing without him; | ly Mary, don’t you sometimes get tired out, and wish that | rence, adoration and love are due to the God whom you 
80 of course I cannot go.” you had not so many things to do?” ? worship. Think, young disciples, what silent teachings 
ng in William said this in so determined a voice, that George “‘ No,” said Mary, “I scarcely ever think that I have | 8° forth from your example to the tender hearts of child- 
miled made no farther attempt to persuade him to accompany | too much todo. And if I do sometimes get a little tired hood. Oh! could we believe that the Invisible One as 
ound. them, and besides he knew that he was going against his | 1 am soon rested again.” ” | truly fills His house with his glory, as when he entered the 
where father’s will, also, and conscience spoke loudly to his heart “* Well,” said Elizabeth, laughingly, displaying, as she ancient temple, filling it with his glory “‘ so that the priests 
of the wickedness of disobeying a parent ; nevertheless he | spoke a delicately white hand; “I don’t as yet intend to | Were unable to stand before it”—could we believe it as 
pive,” turned towards John and Edward, saying : subject this palm to any Gece vichinn exercise ; though those young lovely sisters believed it—God would be hon- 
piness “Well, boys you will come ?” what your example may effect before the close of my visit, | red among.the assembly of his saints, and all would be 
are 80 a Yes,” they answered, and they were moving away, | I shan’t attempt to prophecy.” Mary smiled, and pay constrained, silently and humbly to bow before Him! 
r vain when William touched Ned on the shoulders; ‘‘ Look, | ‘ You know that it is often said, that uneasiness and dis- [Mother's Maguzine. 
ove to there is a squall certainly coming up, do not go any of | content are the inevitable consequeuces of talents unem- 
ro a oe * ‘ R ‘ ployed.” A THOUGHTLESS YOUNG LADY. 
3 i eorge, “’tis nothi a i ; ith : : 
| from wind cloud that will blow ae ina snidete.”* “> 0 Aunt Sth ao bags pe ras cos 4 — 4 tgp a cutie tornemeene mie fonily one he 
make “ William shook his head, and tried to persuade them | never seems weary of repeati : f abject of religion, 5 Gay. TORE ey. perceizing ie 
< ‘ t : ’ } peating them when I honor her hd th h the back d he h : 
ng ; if not to go; but in vain; the prospect of a sail on the beau- | with a visit. Even my dear gentle mother; and ashade | ie tes ope reo He dull ot ree of a neigh, 
sound tiful bay was too tempting, and all but John went down to | of sadness flitted eres the cones nance of the lively girl hor, saying, a0 she ran, | le shell not ast ine Shie time.” 
ceils the beet, aa dh teens off neat enance e iive'y £1", | The minister came in disappointed. He bethought him- 
, of her volee grew more serious, " sometimes | ge], however, of a method of reaching the fugitive, and 
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picking up a Bible; turned down a leaf at that passage, 
“The wicked flee when no man pursueth,” and requested 
her mother to hand it to her when she should return. She 
returned in triumphant glee after the preacher had left the 
house, joyous: in her thoughtlessness, when her mother 
showed her the passage. She looked at it; her counte- 
nance fell. The thought struck her that she could not 
flee from God, from whose searching eye not the remotest 
distance, nor the deepest darkness could hide her. Deep 
convictions succeeded to serious reflections. She now 
sought the minister, and with weeping eyes made her 
apology to him, which was rather an humble confession 
than an apology. ‘Make your confession to God,” said 
the pastor. “WhoamI? You have given me neither 
offence nor injury. But you have greatly injured God and 
offended your Saviour, and to him you must go.” 


and Sam was regarded with universal dislike. One old lady 
declared it was “a shame for any young upstart to frighten the 
little dears with a horrid reptile.” 

The young villagers were no less indignant, and declared they 
would “duck him in the mill pond, if he dared to do such a thing 
again.” 

So great was the excitement, that many of the village boys set 
off to find the innocent cause of our fright, which having done, 
they killed him, and suspended him to a branch of the tree, as a 
warning to all young men, who should attempt to frighten little 
girls for their own amusement. And I hope if any of my young 
friends think it a grand thing to frighten their sister, that they 
will learn as good a lesson from this as did our cousin Sam; for 
from ‘this day we experienced no more of his “troublesome 
jokes.” w. D. 








Editorial. 


A STORY ABOUT SNAKES. 


Well do I remember the perfect horror which I experienced 
the first time I saw a snake, and the circumstances connected 
with it are indelibly impressed on my memory. “T'was a beau- 
tiful autumn day. The ripe grain was ready for the sickle, and 
the farmer was busy in preparing for the Harvest. My father, 
who was among the number of careful farmers, invited me to go 
with him and look at a fine field of grain, which had been slight- 
ly injured by an insect, and needed to be attended to. I was 
delighted as any child would be, at the prospect of a walk with 
him, and we started for the wheat field. 

In going through the wheat it was necessary to walk in single 
file, in order to avoid trampling on the grain. There was a nar- 
row path which some one had formerly made, and in this path I 
followed my father, taking care not to tread upon a single wheat- 
head. 

We had almest crossed the field, and I was congratulating 
myself on my great precaution. But alas! to all human skill 
and foresight. While I was thus carefully picking my steps in 
the narrow path, a large black snake came winding in great cir- 
cles from the thick wheat, directly before my feet. And there 
he remained, directly across the little path, so that I could not 
take a step without treading upon him. Perhaps he was indig- 
nant at my intruding on his dominions, and wished to assert his 
superior right to them. At any rate, there he lay in all his sli- 
my ugliness, and seemed to have no idea of moving. 1 stood for 
one moment in speechless horror, and then regardless of the fine 
tall wheat, which I trampled to the ground, I rnshed through the 
thickest part, and did not stop till I had reached the farthest ex- 
tremity of the field. There I sat down on a great stone, and had 
what children call a “hearty cry.” 

After my first’ introduction to the black snake, I often saw 
many little harmless striped snakes in my walks, and soon dis- 
covered that I had little to fear, for that they were much more 
afraid of me thanI was of them. Consequently, I soon became 
familiar with the sight of them, and was gradually overcoming 
my horror of the poor creatures. Unluckily for my boasted in- 
difference, my courage met with too great a shock on one occa- 
sion, to be withstood. This great trial to my courage and good- 
nature was at our village “fair,” where of course all the village 
was assembled. Among the numerous visiters to “the Fair,” 
there was one who was the cause of all my distress, and of whom 
I must give you a particular account. 

This “one,” was a young student from C——, who had come 
up to “rusticate.” He was a fifth cousin of ours, and conse- 
quently felt at liberty to plague his little relations to the extent 
of his ability. This disagreeable license was a great trouble to 
my sister and myself, upon whom it was enforced, and many a 
time did we wish that he had been born no relation of ours, or 
if that was impossible, we preferred that he “should not have 
been born at all.” However, born he was, and born our cousin 
too, and to both of these calamities we were obliged to submit. 
On the present occasion, we were both very happy, for our cousin 
Sam did not at first make his appearance, and we began to hope 
that he was not coming at all. We had soon occasion to feel 
how transient are children’s,joys, for our tormentor soon made his 
appearance at our side, 

Contrary to his usual custom, Sam did not begin any of his 
little vexations. He did not pull the pink ribbons off of the 
braids of our hair, which was something very unusal, and really 
as we both declared, behaved “quite like a gentleman.” This 
did not, however, last long, as you shall see, for he soon declar- 
ed that he had bought us a beautiful present from the hill, which 
was very near, and where they had set a table for refreshments. 








We guessed and guessed what it could be, and at length gave | 


up in despair. When we had declared that we “could think of 
nothing else,” he thrust his hand into his pocket, and drew out— 
asnake. A real live disagreeable snake! We had both de- 
clared to him the day before, that we were “so used to snakes 
that we quite liked them.” But our fancied preferment suddenly 
disappeared, at being so close to one, and we both retreated to 
the farthest corner of the room, crying and sobbing as though 
our hearts would break. 

Sam really seemed to feel quite badly at seeing us so very 
much frightened, and assured us that he “was only in fun.” 
But we were not to be appeased afler such a sin, by mere words. 
We would not listen to a word he had to say, but regarded him 
with as much disgust as if he had been another snake himself. 
We had many who were willing to fight our battles with us, 
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! and the mother was unconcerned about religion. 














Variety. 





A LITTLE GIRL’S USEFULNESS. 

In the city of New York a little girl went to Sunday School, 
whose parents were unconverted. ‘Ihe father was mtemupeiate, 
‘Lhe hue gir 
became anxious for their salvation, and took various means tor 
manifesting her desire, but for a time with little or no eflect. 
One Sunday the mother had prepared some favorite dish for 
dinner, and like an atiectionate wite, became veiy anxious that 
her husband should come home to share it. But us it otten hap- 
pened in similar circumstances, the intemperate liusbund aid pot 
return as he had promised on going away. One o’clock came, 
and no husband appeared; two o’clock followed, and three 
o’clock, but still he aid not come. At length the daughter ex- 
claimed, ‘“ Mother, you are often disappointed by father, why 
don’t you seek Jesus? he will never disappoint you.” ‘This 
word reached the mother’s heart—she sought and iound the Sa- 
viour. The daughter now was much encouraged, and she tried 
from time to time to iuduce her poor father to seek the Lord. 
But he would repulse her rudely, and send her away. She now 
resorted to prayer. Often when the father came staggering 
home in a state of intoxication, he would hear her in some secret 
place offering up fervent petitions in his behalf. Sonietimes he 
would call out to her hastily, and tell her he did not want her to 
pray for him, One day when he returned, she was reading in 
the Testament about the agony of the Redeemer in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. On seeing her father her heart overflowed with 
love, and running to him, she excleimed, “O! father, Jesus has 
suffered all this tor you. Do read it, and see.” 

He happened to be in a milder frame than usual, and through 
the influence of the Spirit the word pierced his heart. He yielded 
to its strivings, became converted, and now is superintendent to the 
very Sabbath School in which his child is a scholar.—S. S. Ady. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


Two little boys one day dropped into the Methodist Sunday 
School in Chillicothe, Ohio, ‘Lhe superintendent immediately 
perceived that they came out of curiosity. He addressed them 
kindly, and asked them if they would not like to come regularly 
with the other children. They said they would. He according- 
ly assigned them a place, and began to converse with the boys 
sitting around them, inquiring whether they were in the habit of 
praying. One said that he prayed every night and morning by 
his bedside ; another prayed at his mother’s knee. Presently he 
inquired of the strange boys if they prayed. “No,” they said, 
“they did not know how to pray.” “What! do not your pa- 
rents teach you how to pray?” “No, sir.” “Well, you must 
go home, and ask them to teach you how to pray. ‘Tell them 
that the children at the Sunday School pray, and that the teacher 
says you must learn how to pray too.” ‘Lhe boys did as they 
were told. One of them first spoke to his mother, who was no 
sooner reminded in this way of her neglect of duty to her chil- 
dren, than deep convictions fastened upon her mind, and she im- 
mediately burst into tears. She told her son that he must speak 


{ to his father about it too. A similar effect was produced upon 


the father also. 

Sabbath evening both father and mother were found at theal- 
tar, penitent seekers of the very religion that they were con- 
scious they ought to teach their children. They did not seek in 
vain. 

What a happy family must this have been, when father, moth- 
er, and children now bowed together around the family altar, 
and like the disciples of old, said, “ Lord, teach us how to pray !” 

The father has since died in the Lord, and we trust has gone 
to heaven. The mother and children are on the way. 

Remark.—What a beautiful illustration does this circum- 
stance give of Solomon’s saying, “ Words fitly spoken are like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver!” Had the superintendent 
neglected to speak to the little boys about their souls, or had the 
children failed to speak, their parents and the whole family might 
have lived and died in sin, and have been miserable for ever. 


INDIAN ANECDOTE. 


An Indian, far from home, hungry and thirsty, called at the 
house of a white planter and asked for rest and water. The 
white man only replied— Get you gone, you Indian dog, you 
shall have nothing here.” A long time after, the white man was 
lost in the woods, and came to an Indian wigwam. The Indian 
gave him food and repose, and in the morning conducted him in 
the sight of the settlement. As he was about to depart, he ask- 
ed the white man if he knew him? Finding himself in the pow- 
er of a man whom he had injured, the white man began to offer 
excuses, but the Indian interrupted him, saying, “‘ When you see 
a poor Indian fainting for a cup of water, don’t say again, ‘ get 
you gone, yqu Indian dog!” It is not difficult to see which had 
the best claim to the name of Christian. 


~w 
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THE BLIND PORTER. 


I had to pass through the streets of the city early one morn- 
ing. Nearly all the shops were closed—and yet the streets were 
not very quiet—for the mail-coaches and carts coming into Lon- 
don with the letters—the stages leaving London, loaded with 
passengers, and the butchers’ carts going to market, made no 
small noise as they hurried along. P 

I noticed that the shops were opening one after’ another, and 
that more people were moving about. But there were two per- 
sons, @ man and a lad, that I especially noticed. The man had 





a load of goods on his head, and the lad carried a smaller pack. 
age. I was surprised to see that the lad had hold of the man’s 
hand, as if he were leading him. The man was blind, s0 the 
eyes of the lad had to serve them both. I was pleased to see 
them, although they were strangers to me. I was pleased with 
the man, to see how willing he seemed to be earn his living by 
carrying heavy loads, although he was blind. And I was pleas. 
ed to see that the lad not only carried a load himself, but was 
carefully leading the blind man with his load. I am not able to 
say whether the lad was the blind man’s son or not, but this | 
know, that his conduct was like that of a son to a father, and let 
me take occasion to advise you all to remember this lad’s care 
and kindness, and to learn to help others as far as you can. 
[Child’s Own Book. 


~~ 


QUARRELLING. 


Do not quarrel, we beg of you, do not quarrel. It is better to 
have a fit of sickness, or the toothache for a week, than to quar- 
rel with a neighbor. It would not be half so wearying, half so 
perplexing. Why not live in peace? You appear to think you 
are not to blame when you quarrel. *It is a mistake. You are, 
There never was a difficulty between two individuals when one 
was determined not to be angry. You would never quarrel, if 
you were not more or less to blame; this you may rely upon, 
What a hell upon earth, where people live in constant broils, 
each laboring to say or do something to displease his neighbor, 
and both speaking against each other, and when they meet, cast- 
ing a sneering look, or flinging out a provoking word! A sav- 
age life must be preferred. 

O man, did you ever quarrel? Have youanenemy? Is there 
one of God’s creatures, whom you despise and turn ficiu, as if he 
were a venomous reptile? Do you labor to make iii feel your 
indignation and scorn? Wicked and wretched man that youare, 
as miserable as you can live, you will never be happy till you di- 
vest yourself of this malignant disposition, and become reconcil- 
ed to your brother. Reflect seriously on your duty and interest, 
and twenty-four hours will not pass away before you become 
reconciled, 
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SONG OF THE STARS. 
“ Rest thou also peacefully until the morning.” 
Rest, weary mortal! rest! 
Rest until morning breaks upon thy sight, 


Rest through the long dark hours of silent night, 
Upon a seraph’s breast! 


contained 








From the fair land af love, 

Angels have come to seal thine eyes in sleep, 

To shed upon tny frame a languor sweet and deep, 
And bear thy thoughts above! 


Oh! mortal bid them stay, 
Woo their blest presence for they kindly come, 
To lead thy soul in dreams through their bright home ; 
Soon must they pass away ! 
Let thy repinings cease, 
Yield not thy mourning spirit to despair, 
Thy heavenly Father maketh thee his care, 
Then mourner! rest in peace. 


Far from thee, shall depart 

The sorrow that hath darkened all thy years— 

Thy quenchless yearnings and thy anxious fears. 
Still be thy throbbing heart! 
Rest, weary mortal! rest! 

Rest until morning breaks upon thy sight, 

Rest through the long, dark hours of silent night, 
Upon a seraph’s breast! 

ALBANY FemaLE ACADEMY. 


S. MC.D. 
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SONNET, 


INSCRIBED TO S, F. H——S. 


On this, thy birth-day morn, my well loved friend, 
May angels’ come from their fair home on high, 
A holy calm into thy soul to send, 

To hush thy youthful spirit’s every sigh. 
Through all thy life, dear girl! may they be nigh, 
Their heavenly music may’st thou ever hear! 

In hours when riven is some golden tie, 
In hours when thou must smile to hide a tear, 
May these sweet messengers of peace and love, 
Bid each sad murmur of thy heart be still, 
And reconcile thee to thy Father’s will ; 
Oh! may they gently woo thy soul above, 
And welcome thee at last to their bright land, 
Ay! may’st thou form one of the seraph band! 
Axpany Femare ACADEMY. 
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THE WATCH. 


The little watch goes tick, tick, tick, 
So many times a minute, 

And still keeps on so very quick, 
What can the watch have in it ? 


Why, little wheels go round and round, 
Inside the shining cases ; 

Which make the balance beat and sound, 
While they turn in their places. 


S. MC.D. 
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These wheels would never move or go, 
And keep so nicely working, 

Unless they were, as we must know, 
Pushed on, and kept from stopping. 


There is a very brittle thing, 
To which the motion’s owing, 

That’s coiled within, and called a spring, 
Which keeps the whole a-going. 


Then I must have a holy spring, 
To set my heart in motion; 

The grace of God alone can bring 
The soul to true devotion. 
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